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Art. II. — A Cyclopcedia of American Literature, embracing 
Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and Selections 
from their Writings, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Day. With Portraits, Autographs, and other Illustrations. 
By Evert A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck. 
New York : Charles Scribner. 1855. 2 vols. 

American literature has been too exclusively regarded at 
the extremes of ignorant contempt and indiscriminate lauda- 
tion. The sneers of British reviewers thirty years ago found 
their counterpart, at a subsequent period, in the patriotic com- 
placency of native critics; and if the censure was illiberal 
and unjust, the praise was extravagant. Sydney Smith 
was not far from right in declaring that, while the Americans 
as a people were remarkably sensible, they had produced no 
great original minds in the field of letters ; for the exceptions 
were so few, and their scope so limited, that this general state- 
ment was, when made, apparently warranted. The present 
time, indeed, offers abundant material to refute such a charge. 
In history, romance, rhetoric, criticism, and poetry, we can now 
boast of native authors whose merit is recognized abroad as 
well as at home ; and there is no department of science or 
taste which has not been signally illustrated on this side of 
the water. Indeed, to an experienced and thoughtful observer, 
the number of gifted minds devoted to such pursuits, and the 
amount as well as the quality of their productions, seem cred- 
itable to the intellectual activity and the noble emulation of 
the country, when it is remembered that the spirit of our na- 
tional life is the reverse of contemplative, that trade and poli- 
tics inevitably absorb the mental energy of a very large pro- 
portion of our citizens, and that no international copyright 
law baffles the competition of British authors. 

When Dugald Stewart published his Dissertation on the 
Progress of Metaphysical and Ethical Philosophy, in 1824, 
he wrote : — 

" The rapid progress which the Americans have lately made in the 
art of writing has been remarked by various critics, and it is certainly 
a very important fact in the history of their literature. Their state 
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papers were, indeed, always distinguished by a strain of animated and 
vigorous eloquence ; but as most of them were composed on the spur 
of the occasion, their authors had little time to bestow on the niceties, or 
even upon the purity, of diction. An attention to these is the slow off- 
spring of learned leisure, and of the diligent study of the best models. 
This, I presume, was Gray's meaning, when he said, ' Good writing not 
only requires great parts, but the very best of those parts,' — a maxim 
which, if true, would point out the state of the public taste with respect 
to style, as the surest test among any people of the general improvement 
which their intellectual powers have received ; and which, when applied 
to our Transatlantic brethren, would justify sanguine expectations of the 
attainments of the rising generation." 

"We are not of those who can discover in a few popular ef- 
fusions or books that make a sensation, the basis of a national 
literature. Because Brockden Brown describes the yellow 
fever in Philadelphia with a vivid horror of detail not unwor- 
thy of some of Boccaccio's and De Foe's plague-pictures, — 
because Patrick Henry made a speech whose effective elo- 
quence roused a State to arms, or Hamilton drafted a state 
paper that would do credit to Burke, — because Freneau's In- 
dian Boy charmed Scott, and Mrs. Brooks's Zophiel won the 
praise of Southey, — because Wirt wrote essays as good as 
some in the Spectator, "Wilde a pathetic lyric which has been 
translated into all languages, Poe a most ingenious bit of 
sombre versification, Sprague an unsurpassed poem in heroic 
pentameters, and Mrs. Stowe a melodramatic story so pictu- 
resquely exhibiting certain phases of Southern slavery as to 
stir up all England to the speculative rescue, — because of 
these and many other recognized successes, great and small, 
transient and memorable, in the vast realm of thought and 
expression, we do not infer the realization of that great and 
enduring crown of glory, a distinct, individual, potent, and 
noble literature. But what we deduce from such mental 
phenomena is simply the perpetuity, in our branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, of that aptitude for letters, that innate ca- 
pacity for manly, graceful, true, and picturesque writing, which 
is an inheritance from the parent stock, the natural endow- 
ment of a people eminent for reflective, humane, free utter- 
ance, — heretofore mainly exhibited in the pulpit, the forum, 
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and the newspaper, but, under favorable auspices, certain to 
find the more permanent and elaborate shape of books which 
will become endeared heirlooms of national thought; nay, 
which every year more and more assume this artistic form, 
and, as this Cyclopaedia clearly proves, are continually increas- 
ing in variety, finish, and worth. For special departments 
of writing, indeed, we find evidence of a peculiar fitness of 
the national mind. Among the clergy, from the beginning, 
there is obvious either a powerful logic or a fresh and sweet 
tone of religious sentiment, the best written expression of 
which will compare favorably with that of any class of divines. 
Their discourses often combine the elegance of the French 
pulpit oratory in the time of Louis XIV. with the rugged 
fervor of those brave preachers whose memory is kept green 
by Dr. South's bold ethics and Tillotson's classic diction. 
No modern travellers have excelled the Americans in the clear, 
reliable, and pleasant record of their impressions. Their facil- 
ity of adaptation makes them less prejudiced and more genial 
reporters of foreign experience than the natives of older and 
more conventional communities. In political writing the exi- 
gencies of our history created a class of authors and speakers 
remarkable for bold good sense, lucidness of statement, and 
unparalleled practical discretion. " The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence," " The Federalist," the constitutional debates, the 
speeches and writings of Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Hamilton, Marshall, Dickinson, Livingston, and subsequently 
of Ames, Clinton, "Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, constitute 
an armory of republican weapons and a mine of political 
wisdom. 

When Spenser dedicated, in 1590, the early cantos of " The 
Faery Queene " to Elizabeth, the inscription ran thus, — " by 
the grace of God, Queen of England, France, Ireland, and 
Virginia." It may be conjectured that this is the earliest as- 
sociation of the New World with the literature of the Old ; and 
it is, at once, a true and a delightful illustration of our claim to 
the noble heritage of English literature, and the inevitable 
subsequent dependence of the colonies upon the parent foun- 
tain. America, indeed, began her career under the auspices 
of English scholars. She was never destitute of a learned 
28* 
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clergy, from the arrival of the first immigrants. It is with the 
lives of these men, who exercised so marked an influence over 
the infant colonies, that this " Cyclopaedia of American Lit- 
erature" appropriately commences. The Cottons, "Wards, 
Hookers, and other educated colonists, left a high position at 
home, and brought with them books and learning. Hence 
the early development of the New England mind, and the 
establishment of Harvard College. As might be imagined, 
Latin verses and translations from the classics — the literary 
mania of the epoch — were the first fruits of the Tree of 
Knowledge when transplanted to the "Western wilderness, 
followed, from the religious exigencies of time and place, 
by the Bay Psalm Book, — the first book printed in Amer- 
ica. 

Edwards was born at the commencement of Queen Anne's 
golden era, and his abstruse work, in its earnest metaphysical 
logic, offers no greater contrast to the lighter graces of Addi- 
son, the brilliant couplets of Pope, and the worldly tact of 
Congreve, than does the state of society in America at the 
same era offer to that in England, — the latter in the flush of 
Marlborough's victories, and the triumph of the most artificial 
period of British literature, the former absorbed in laying the 
foundations of popular education, and waging the battles of 
religious zeal. It was to a book of De Foe's that Franklin 
ascribed his first impulse to systematic intellectual activity, 
and the author of Robinson Crusoe died when the future 
American philosopher had reached his twenty-fifth year. 
There was a remarkable similarity in the tone of their 
minds, — indomitable application, affinity with popular needs 
and aspirations, a disdain of ornament in the use of language, 
and a prescient intelligence as to the means of social and 
economical progress. Timothy Dwight was a contemporary 
of Cowper, and Joel Barlow of Goldsmith ; and when we 
compare the standard merit and the household fame of the 
English with the obscurity that has attended the Cisatlantic 
bards, we can find some apology for the incredulous sneer 
that formerly greeted American literary pretensions abroad. 
Subsequently appeared that glorious constellation of modern 
poets, the pure and fresh worship of nature by Wordsworth, 
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the impassioned vividness of Byron, the metrical heroism of 
Campbell, the graphic pictures of Crabbe, the tasteful finish of 
Rogers, the lyric sweetness of Moore, and the spirited verses of 
Scott; — which grand and varied outburst of song found, on 
this side of the water, a beautiful indeed, but then neither a 
various nor a many-voiced echo, from the new-strung lyres of 
Percival, Halleck, Drake, and Bryant. The contrast was so 
palpable between the profuse and splendid offering to the 
Muses there, and their scanty honors here, that only an ex- 
travagant and sensitive patriot could rationally object to 
the reviewer's honest query, — " "Who reads an American 
book ? " 

One of the earliest American scholars to recognize the fu- 
ture interest that would attach to such memorials as are 
garnered in the first volume of this work, was Joseph Ste- 
vens Buckminster. Fully aware of the limited intellectual 
triumphs of the country at the beginning of the century, he yet, 
with the prescience of genius, anticipated the growth of the 
national mind, from the inspiration which unrivalled scenery, 
free institutions, and popular education would at length yield 
to gifted Americans. He knew likewise that the historical 
student of a not distant period would fondly explore the 
nascent phases of a culture which, in his day, it required 
some hardihood to advocate as the germ of a national litera- 
ture, when so few and imitative were the specimens of native 
ability in letters, and so entire the dependence upon and 
deference to English authority, that it was deemed a mark 
of humble taste and indifferent scholarship to indulge even 
in prophetic hopes of original intellectual fruits. In 1806, 
he commenced in the "Anthology" a series of "Retrospec- 
tive Notices of American Literature " ; and in an oration be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge, three years 
later, he says : " Our poets and historians, our critics and 
orators, the men of whom posterity are to stand in awe, and 
by whom they are to be instructed are yet to appear among 
us. The men of letters who are to direct our taste, mould our 
genius, and inspire our emulation, — the men, in fact, whose 
writings are to be the depositories of our national greatness, — 
have not yet shown themselves in the world. But if we are 
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not mistaken in the signs of the times, the genius of our liter- 
ature begins to show symptoms of vigor, and to meditate 
a bolder flight, and the generation which is to succeed us 
will be formed on better models and leave a brighter track." 
In a circular which he prepared, about the same time, in 
behalf of the Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum, he solicits 
for that institution the donation " of works of any kind print- 
ed in America, or written by American authors ; and, in fine, 
of anything, even to a single leaf relating to our literary, 
civil, religious, natural, or moral history, and to aid us in 
forming a complete Bibliotheca Americana." 

"We cannot too highly commend the spirit in which the 
extensive and laborious work before us, the need of which 
was thus anticipated, has been conceived and executed. The 
chastened taste and familiar knowledge of the scholar are visi- 
ble in the whole design ; while, in treating of contemporane- 
ous subjects, the true instinct of the gentleman is equally 
discernible. There is an absence of exaggeration, of per- 
sonal intrusion, of partial estimates, of narrow prejudices, and 
of critical assumption, which, from the negative excellence of 
such merits, can be appreciated only by the judicious reader. 
The authors seem to have thoroughly understood the due 
limits and essential conditions of the task they undertook ; a 
catholic tone and a national sentiment evidently guided their 
pens. The work has the true flavor of bibliography, a disin- 
terested sympathy with literature for its own sake, a patient 
accuracy, and an even, sensible, well-considered plan, that 
does great credit to the good taste and intellectual integrity 
of the authors. The motto is admirably selected to hint both 
the motive and the scope of the work : — 

" While passing down the series of succeeding years, as through the 
interior of some ancient temple, which displays on either hand the stat- 
ues of distinguished friends and benefactors, we should stay for a mo- 
ment in the presence of each, doing justice to the humble, illustrating 
the obscure, placing in a true light the modest, and noting rapidly the 
moral and intellectual traits which time has spared ; to the end that 
ingratitude, the proverbial sin of republics, may not attach to the re- 
public of letters ; and that whoever feeds the lamp of science, however 
obscurely, however scantily, may know, that, sooner or later, his name 
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and virtues shall be made conspicuous by its light, and throughout 
all time accompany its lustre. — Josiah Quincy's History of Harvard 
University, Vol. I. p. C." 

"It is not our purpose," says the Preface, "to sit in judg- 
ment, and admit or exclude writers according to individual 
taste, but to welcome all guests who come reasonably well 
introduced, and, for our own part, perform the character of a 
host as quietly and efficiently as possible." This modest and 
frank announcement is the programme strictly adhered to 
throughout. In so voluminous a work, errors as to dates, 
names, and incidents, — omissions and mistakes, — are inevi- 
table ; but the few we have discovered are of slight impor- 
tance, and easy of correction in subsequent editions. The 
value of the Cyclopaedia consists primarily in the abundance, 
reliableness, and interest of the facts relating to the intellect- 
ual development of the country, for the first time collated, 
arranged, and illustrated in these handsome volumes. They 
will become indispensable for reference ; and their utility and 
authenticity in this regard are much enhanced by the copious 
and exact annotations, giving, in all instances, the original 
authorities upon which statements are based, and by the full 
and precise index. The extracts, too, though necessarily 
brief, are complete in themselves, and invariably characteristic 
of the authors. So inwrought are our educational system 
and its results in authorship with the civic annals of the land, 
that, though literally a Cyclopaedia, the -work combines, to a 
remarkable degree, history and biography with more popular 
qualities. The illustrations are unequal in truthfulness and 
artistic excellence. Some of the heads are engraved with 
much skill, and others approach caricature. The auto- 
graphs are correct, and the buildings are well delineated. 
The portraits of Franklin and Cooper, so appropriate as 
frontispieces, are life-like and beautiful as specimens of steel- 
engraving. The volumes are printed on clear, new, and 
readable type and the best of paper, so that they mark a de- 
cided advance in typographical art for popular books. In 
size and general appearance they compare favorably with the 
well-known Cyclopaedia of English Literature issued, several 
years since, by the Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh. 
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The editors have not confined themselves to the native and 
personal sources of literary cultivation, but have, with great 
fidelity, sketched the history of such institutions, and the 
career of such foreign scholars, as have essentially promoted 
the mental advancement of the nation. It is thus made ob- 
vious to what a vast extent the intellectual activity of the 
people originated in and was directed by the seminaries so 
early founded and so conscientiously administered. Around 
these seats of learning cluster the memories of our most en- 
lightened statesmen, divines, and authors who lived in Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary days. We have, most agreeably nar- 
rated, the annals of Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, the University of Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, Brown, 
Princeton, Dickinson, and other colleges, together with those 
of the more permanent and influential associations devoted to 
literature and science, such as the American Philosophical 
Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the various literary and historical societies. The other inci- 
dental yet important agency, that of prominent naturalists 
and thinkers from abroad, is illustrated with special care ; 
and Dean Berkeley, Thomas Paine, Gallatin, Wilson the orni- 
thologist, Priestley, Dr. Cooper, and other eminent European 
writers who found a home in America, are appropriately 
placed in the gallery of her distinguished sons. 

Not satisfied with ransacking old magazines, and delving 
among library shelves, the indefatigable authors of the Cyclo- 
paedia have sought and obtained many valuable and interest- 
ing personal reminiscences. Many of the facts, and not a few 
of the specimens collected in these pages, appear now for the 
first time in print. The notice of the Brackenridges, father 
and son, and that of Drake, the New York poet, contain in- 
stances of this kind. We quote from two characteristic let- 
ters written expressly for the work, which show how cordially 
the literary friends of the Messrs. Duyckinck have sympa- 
thized with and contributed to their noble enterprise. The 
following extracts are from Washington Irving's recollections 
of Allston. 

'■ I first became acquainted with Washington Allston, early in the 
spring of 1805. He had just arrived from France, I from Sicily 
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and Naples. I was then not quite twenty-two years of age, — he a 
little older. There was something, to me, inexpressibly engaging 
in the appearance and manners of Allston. I do not think I have 
ever been more completely captivated on a first acquaintance. He 
was of a light and graceful form, with large, blue eyes, and black, 
silken hair, waving and curling round a pale, expressive counte- 
nance. Everything about him bespoke the man of intellect and refine- 
ment. His conversation was copious, animated, and highly graphic ; 
warmed by a genial sensibility and benevolence, and enlivened at 
times by a chaste and gentle humor. A young man's intimacy 
took place immediately between us, and we were much together 
during my brief sojourn at Rome. He was taking a general view 
of the place before settling himself down to his professional stud- 
ies. We visited together some of the finest collections of paintings, 
and he taught me how to visit them to the most advantage, guiding me 
always to the masterpieces, and passing by the others without notice. 
' Never attempt to enjoy every picture in a great collection,' he would 
say, ' unless you have a year to bestow upon it. You may as well 
attempt to enjoy every dish at a Lord Mayor's feast. Both mind and 
palate get confounded by a great variety and rapid succession, even of 
delicacies. The mind can only take in a certain number of images and 
impressions distinctly ; by multiplying the number, you weaken each, 
and render the whole confused and vague. Study the choice pieces in 
each collection ; look upon none else, and you will afterwards find 
them hanging up in your memory.' 

" He was exquisitely sensible to the graceful and the beautiful, and 
took great delight in paintings which excelled in color ; yet he was 
strongly moved and roused by objects of grandeur. I well recollect 
the admiration with which he contemplated the sublime statue of Moses 
by Michael Angelo, and his mute awe and reverence on entering the 
stupendous pile of St. Peter's. Indeed, the sentiment of veneration so 
characteristic of the elevated and poetic mind was continually man- 
ifested by him. His eyes would dilate ; his pale countenance would 
flush ; he would breathe quick, and almost gasp in expressing his feel- 
ings when excited by any object of grandeur and sublimity. 

" We had delightful rambles together about Rome and its environs, 
one of which came near changing my whole course of life. We had 
been visiting a stately villa, with its gallery of paintings, its marble 
halls, its terraced gardens set out with statues and fountains, and were 
returning to Rome about sunset. The blandness of the air, the serenity 
of the sky, the transparent purity of the atmosphere, and that nameless 
charm which hangs about an Italian landscape, had derived additional 
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effect from being enjoyed in company with Allston, and pointed out by 
him with the enthusiasm of an artist. As I listened to him, and gazed 
upon the landscape, I drew in my mind a contrast between our different 
pursuits and prospects. He was to reside among these delightful scenes, 
surrounded by masterpieces of art, by classic and historic monuments, 
by men of congenial minds and tastes, engaged like him in the constant 
study of the sublime and beautiful. I was to return home to the dry 
study of the law, for which I had no relish, and, as I feared, but little 
talent. 

" Suddenly the thought presented itself, ' "Why might I not remain 
here, and turn painter ? ' I had taken lessons in drawing before leav- 
ing America, and had been thought to have some aptness, as I certainly 
had a strong inclination for it. I mentioned the idea to Allston, 
and he caught at it with eagerness. Nothing could be more feasible. 
We would take an apartment together. He would give me all 
the instruction and assistance in his power, and was sure I would 
succeed. 

" For two or three days the idea took full possession of my mind ; 
but I believe it owed its main force to the lovely evening ramble in 
which I first conceived it, and to the romantic friendship I had formed 
with Allston. "Whenever it recurred to mind, it was always connected 
with beautiful Italian scenery, palaces, and statues, and fountains, and 
terraced gardens, and Allston as the companion of my studio. I prom- 
ised myself a world of enjoyment in his society, and in the society of 
several artists with whom he had made me acquainted, and pictured 
forth a scheme of life all tinted with the rainbow hues of youthful 
promise. 

" My lot in life, however, was differently cast. Doubts and fears 
gradually clouded over my prospect ; the rainbow tints faded away ; 
I began to apprehend a sterile reality, so I gave up the transient 
but delightful prospect of remaining in Rome with Allston, and turning 
painter. 

"My next meeting with Allston was in America, after he had 
finished his studies in Italy ; but as we resided in different cities, we 
saw each other only occasionally. Our intimacy was closer some years 
afterwards, when we were both in England. I then saw a great deal 
of him during my visits to London, where he and Leslie resided to- 
gether. Allston was dejected in spirits from the loss of his wife, but 
I thought a dash of melancholy had increased the amiable and winning 
graces of his character. I used to pass long evenings with him and 
Leslie ; indeed Allston, if any one would keep him company, would 
sit up until cock-crowing, and it was hard to break away from the 
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charms of bis conversation. He was an admirable story-teller ; for a 
ghost-story, none could surpass him. He acted the story as well as 
told it 

" Leslie, in a letter to me, speaks of the picture of Uriel seated in 
the Sun. ' The figure is colossal, the attitude and air very noble, and 
the form heroic, without being overcharged. In the color he has been 
equally successful, and with a very rich and glowing tone he has 
avoided positive colors, which would have made him too material. 
There is neither red, blue, nor yellow on the picture, and yet it pos- 
sesses a harmony equal to the best pictures of Paul Veronese.' 

" The picture made what is called ' a decided hit,' and produced a 
great sensation, being pronounced worthy of the old masters. Atten- 
tion was immediately called to the artist. The Earl of Egremont, a 
great connoisseur and patron of the arts, sought him in his studio, eager 
for any production from his pencil. He found an admirable picture 
there, of which he became the glad possessor 

" Lord Egremont was equally well pleased with the artist as with 
his works, and invited him to his noble seat at Petworth, where it was 
his delight to dispense his hospitalities to men of genius. 

" The road to fame and fortune was now open to Allston ; he had 
but to remain in England and follow up the signal impression he had 
made. 

"Unfortunately, previous to this recent success he had been dis- 
heartened by domestic affliction, and by the uncertainty of his pecu- 
niary prospects, and had made arrangements to return to America. I 
arrived in London a few days before his departure, full of literary 
schemes, and delighted with the idea of our pursuing our several arts 
in fellowship. It was a sad blow to me to have this day-dream again 
dispelled. I urged him to remain and complete his grand painting of 
Belshazzar's Feast, the study of which gave promise of the highest 
kind of excellence. Some of the best patrons of the art were equally 
urgent. He was not to be persuaded, and I saw him depart with still 
deeper and more painful regret than I had parted with him in our 
youthful days at Rome. I think our separation was a loss to both of 
us, — to me a grievous one. The companionship of such a man was 
invaluable. For his own part, had he remained in England for a few 
years longer, surrounded by everything to encourage and stimulate him, 
I have no doubt he would have been at the head of his art. He ap- 
peared to me to possess more than any contemporary the spirit of the 
old masters ; and his merits were becoming widely appreciated. After 
his departure, he was unanimously elected a member of the Royal 
Academy. 

VOL. LXXXII. NO. 171. 29 
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'• The next time I saw him was twelve years afterwards, on my re- 
turn to America, when I visited him at his studio at Cambridge, in 
Massachusetts, and found him, in the gray evening of life, apparently 
much retired from the world ; and his grand picture of Belshazzar's 
Feast yet unfinished. 

" To the last he appeared to retain all those elevated, refined, and 
gentle qualities which first endeared him to me. 

" Such are a few particulars of my intimacy with Allston ; a man 
whose memory I hold in reverence and affection, as one of the purest, 
noblest, and most intellectual beings that ever honored me with his 
friendship." — Vol. II. pp. 14-16. 

As a pendant to this portrait of our great artist, here is a 
reminiscence of Freneau, about whom so few personal details 
had previously been recorded. It is from the copious and pa- 
triotic pen of Dr. John W. Francis. 

" To the young, the ingenuous, and the inquiring, the city of New 
York, some thirty or forty years ago, presented an interest which we in 
vain look for at the present day ; and consequently excited emotions of 
patriotism, and induced historical research, by the accidental associations 
inherent in the very character of the personages and occurrences of those 
remoter times. Our metropolis at that period was enriched by the so- 
journ or temporary presence of a large number of those renowned in- 
dividuals who had labored in the service of the Revolutionary struggle, 
and who in council and in the field had secured the triumphs of those 
principles so early espoused by the ' Sons of Liberty.' The State at 
large had been extensively the area of warfare ; the deliberations aris- 
ing out of the adoption of the Constitution for the Union, the master 
spirits engaged in that responsible trust, all awakened deep interest in 
New York. Much of what was then speculative discussion has since 
become historical fact ; and the sires of those great actions, who pre- 
sented themselves at every corner of the streets, and in the social cir- 
cles, now sleep the sleep ordained to mortality. The national ballads 
and songs of colonial strife, which were enriched with additional charms 
by the vocal displays of the very actors of those scenes, may occasion- 
ally be recognized in the Metrical Miscellany, or printed in the Song- 
ster's Museum ; but the echo of applauding admirers which was conse- 
quent upon the melodist's strains is not now to be heard. Even the 
great Hamilton might have been joined in such a confederacy ; and I 
have listened to Gates, of Saratoga, in similar efforts. In short, our 
city abounded with the heroes of Revolutionary fame, citizens, and na- 
tives of remote parts of the Union ; add to all these the scores of old 
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Tories, and the multitudes of the once disaffected, who had escaped the 
trials of the Revolutionary contest by the ingenuity of self-interest, and 
the sagacious use of their fiscal resources, and we have at least one 
view of the diversified population of those incipient days of the Ameri- 
can Kepublic. 

" It was natural that a participator in the occurrences of those times 
of trial consumed in the war of Independence, who was an eyewitness 
to many of the hardest impositions of that eventful period, — who had, 
moreover, borne a notable share of its sufferings, who had felt the hor- 
rors of the Jersey prison-ship, and had become intimate with that glo- 
rious band of warriors and statesmen, — should desire in after times, 
when the fruits of peace were secured, to renew the associations of past 
events, recount the tale of patriotism, and find consolation in the retro- 
spect b} r converse among kindred spirits. 

" Philip Freneau was eminently a character who w r ould not heed- 
lessly let pass such opportunities, and we accordingly find him, wdien 
not engrossed with other avocations, constantly associated with those 
who gratified his most cherished sympathies in his often-repeated visits 
to New York. The various editions of his poetical writings bear testi- 
mony to his continued ardor as a cultivator of the patriotic Muse, and if 
we examine the productions of the periodical press we must be satisfied 
that he was comparatively indifferent to fame in his selection, as many 
of his best products are to be found elsewhere than in his collections. 
An unpretending popular weekly contains his beautiful address to the 
Isle of Madeira ; and in his poem on the Carolinas he gives utterance 
to his emotions on revisiting the scenes of his earlier days, with the 
warmth and tenderness of an enthusiast. 

" It is chiefly by the several dates of numerous productions that we 
are enabled to trace his diversified employments and sojourns. As a 
marine captain, he was employed for many years subsequent to the 
publication of his large octavo selection of 1795, until about the war of 
1812. 

" Freneau was widely known to a large circle of our most promi- 
nent and patriotic New-Yorkers. His native city, with all his wander- 
ings, was ever uppermost in his mind and in his affections. While in 
the employment of Jefferson, as a translator of languages in the depart- 
ment of state, upon the organization of Congress, with Washington at 
its head, he had the gratification of witnessing the progress of improve- 
ment, and might have enjoyed increased facilities had he not enlisted 
with an indiscreet zeal as an advocate of the radical doctrines of the 
day. Freneau was, nevertheless, esteemed a true patriot; and his pri- 
vate worth, his courteous manner, and his general bearing won admira- 
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tion with all parties. His pea was more acrimonious than his heart. 
He was tolerant, frank in expression, and not deficient in geniality. He 
was highly cultivated in classical knowledge, abounding in anecdotes of 
the Revolutionary crisis, and extensively acquainted with prominent 
characters. 

" It were easy to record a long list of eminent citizens who ever gave 
him a cordial welcome. He was received with the warmest greetings 
by the old soldier, Governor George Clinton. He also, in the inti- 
macy of kindred feeling, found an agreeable pastime with the learned 
Provoost, the first regularly consecrated Bishop of the American Protes- 
tant Episcopate, who himself had shouldered a musket in the Revolution, 
and hence was sometimes called the fighting bishop. They were allied by 
classical tastes, a love of natural science, and ardor in the cause of liber- 
ty. With Gates he compared the achievements of Monmouth with those 
at Saratoga. With Colonel Fish he reviewed the capture of York- 
town ; with Dr. Mitchill he rehearsed, from his own sad experience, 
the physical sufferings and various diseases of the incarcerated patriots 
of the Jersey prison-ship, and descanted on Italian poetry and the pis- 
catory eclogues of Sannazarius. He doubtless furnished Dr. Benjamin 
De Witt with data for his funeral discourse on the remains of the 11,500 
American martyrs. With Pintard he could laud Horace and talk 
largely of Paul Jones. With Major Fairlie he discussed the tactics 
and chivalry of Baron Steuben. With Sylvanus Miller he compared 
notes on the political clubs of 1795 - 1810. He shared Paine's visions 
of an ideal democracy. With De Witt Clinton and Cadwallader D. Col- 
den he debated the projects of internal improvement and artificial navi- 
gation, based on the famous precedent of the Languedoc Canal. 

" I had, when very young, read the poetry of Freneau, and as we in- 
stinctively become attached to the writers who first captivate our im- 
aginations, it was with much zest that I formed a personal acquaintance 
with the Revolutionary bard. He was at that time about seventy-six 
years old, when he first introduced himself to me in my library. I gave 
him an earnest welcome. He was somewhat below the ordinary height ; 
in person thin, yet muscular, with a firm step, though a little inclined to 
stoop ; his countenance wore traces of care, yet lightened with intelli- 
gence as he spoke ; he was mild in enunciation, neither rapid nor slow, 
but clear, distinct, and emphatic. His forehead was rather beyond the 
medium elevation, his eyes a dark gray, occupying a socket deeper 
than common ; his hair must have once been beautiful, it was now 
thinned and of an iron-gray. He was free of all ambitious displays ; 
his habitual expression was pensive. His dress might have passed for 
that of a farmer. New York, the city of his birth, was his most inter- 
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esting theme ; his collegiate career with Madison, next. His story of 
many of his occasional poems was quite romantic. As he had at com- 
mand types and a printing-press, when an incident of moment in the 
Revolution occurred, he would retire for composition, or find shelter 
under the shade of some tree, indite his lyrics, repair to the press, set 
up his types, and issue his productions. There was no difficulty in ver- 
sification with him. I told him what I heard Jeffrey, the Scotch Re- 
viewer, say of his writings, — that the time would arrive when his poetry, 
like that of Hudibras, would command a commentator like Gray. On 
some of the occasions when Freneau honored me with a visit, we had 
within our circle one of my earliest friends, that rare Knickerbocker, 
Gulian G Verplanck. I need not add, that the charm of my interview 
with the bard was heightened by the rich funds of antiquarian lore pos- 
sessed by the latter. 

" It is remarkable how tenaciously Freneau preserved the acquisi- 
tions of his early classical studies, notwithstanding he had for many 
years, in the after portion of his life, been occupied in pursuits so en- 
tirely alien to books. There is no portrait of the patriot Freneau ; he 
always firmly declined the painter's art, and would brook no ' counter- 
feit presentment.' " — Vol. I. pp. 332-334. 

In accordance with that judicious reserve which should ever 
distinguish nomenclature from analysis and history from criti- 
cism, the editors have wisely ignored comparative estimates 
of American writers with one another and with English pro- 
totypes. They do not ascribe a positive literary value to all 
that is here gleaned and chronicled. No small part of the 
contents of the first volume is attractive chiefly from its 
quaintness, from association with important public events, as 
characteristic of the times and the state of society, or as fur- 
nishing essential links in the chain of facts which indicate 
the progressive mental development of the nation. What has 
been famous or influential of old, is significant to the philoso- 
pher and amusing to the curious of to-day. The temptation 
to press upon the reader's notice meritorious and perhaps 
unappreciated traits, felicities of style, and indications of 
acuteness and originality, has also been resisted. The labors, 
character, and aims of each writer are suffered to speak for 
themselves. Our patience is not exhausted by eulogy or 
by fault-finding. The office of commentator is merged in that 
of annalist, and the great object kept steadily in view is the 
29 * 
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candid and authentic presentation of the leading facts of edu- 
cation and authorship in the United States, and the careful 
collection and arrangement of materials to illustrate the past 
achievements and actual tendencies of the American mind as 
exhibited in literature. 

In this point of view we cannot but anticipate for the work 
a valuable line of service abroad. It is eminently fitted to en- 
large and rectify the knowledge of foreigners as to the true 
state of public taste and literary activity on this side of the 
Atlantic. Liberal and philosophic readers in Europe will find 
that we are not so indifferent to learning, nor so barbarous in 
taste, as the superficial among their critics have made them 
believe. They will perceive what a spirit of free inquiry, 
what a love of books, and what a facility of expression, are 
bred by popular institutions ; how genuine a sympathy with 
nature has inspired our best poets, how wisely eloquent are 
our gifted statesmen, what keen appreciation our critics mani- 
fest, what refinements of style and freshness of conception 
have been here displayed in fiction, travels, and didactic writ- 
ing, and, especially, how universal is the appetite for knowl- 
edge and the impulse to intellectual endeavor. The period 
embraced in this survey is brief, when compared with the 
memorable epochs of English and Continental literature ; it 
is made glorious by comparatively few universal reputations ; 
but, in the amount effected and the degree of excellence at- 
tained, as well as in the immediate good achieved, there is 
enough to excite the wonder and to awaken the sympathy of 
the philosopher and the philanthropist. 

Books are not the luxury in America which they continue 
to be in England ; journals are universally read ; the modern 
British poets are more familiar to our people than they are to 
their own countrymen ; the contributions to periodical litera- 
ture of Carlyle, Macaulay, De Quincey, and other famous 
English essayists, were first collected here ; and, for some 
years past, an American reputation has been cherished as the 
award of " a kind of living posterity," by popular English 
authors, notwithstanding their just chafing under the piratical 
system of reprints. These and many other illustrations of 
the reading habits of our people indicate an unparalleled de- 
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gree of general intelligence, secured by our educational sys- 
tem, cheap journalism, popular lectures, and social equality ; 
and will tend to explain the remarkable diffusion of average 
literary talent of which the work before us is a memorable 
exposition. 

The mutual action and reaction of the New and the Old 
World are, indeed, traceable from the inception to the present 
hour of our intellectual progress. In consequence of this in- 
fluence, in all the agencies which directly affect popular cul- 
ture, a superior facility and greater results are acknowledged 
to have crowned our labors. Thus, in educational manuals, 
juvenile books, the diffusion of knowledge through cheap 
periodicals, and other methods of general enlightenment, we 
have the advantage ; while, in the sources of higher mental 
discipline and erudition, our continuous and incalculable obli- 
gation to Europe is equally evident. From the administra- 
tion of the most learned of New York's Colonial Governors, 
Bishop Burnet's son, to the Revolutionary times when Burke's 
eloquent pleas associated his fame with our nascent republic, 
and from that period to the era when John Neal imported 
Bentham's speculations, and Brownson advocated Cousin's 
philosophy, the whole course of American study has tended 
to the cosmopolitan spirit which now marks the actual life 
of our large cities. The individuality of our written produc- 
tions lies, therefore, more in tone than in design ; in the char- 
acteristic assimilation rather than in the creative originality 
of the materials of literary art. Chiefly in pictures of nature, 
in wide-spread general intelligence, in political disquisition, 
and in free self-assertion, have the records of the national 
mind a peculiar flavor and emphasis. The honor accorded 
to those who have faithfully labored in the field of science 
and letters, and the testimony given to a more noble class of 
writings than the trashy novels and ephemera which fill the 
advertising columns of our journals, are among the claims of 
the Cyclopaedia as a representative book, fitted to vindicate 
our standard of attainment and industry both at home and 
abroad. If, as impartial critics, we should point out any de- 
fect in the general execution of the work, considered in an 
historical view, it would be in the somewhat too amiable and 
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scholarly drift of the whole, and particularly in the mild record 
of those religious and political animosities which made the 
lives of our fathers a battle, and found vehement expression 
in their speeches and writings. The personalities, fierce as- 
saults, and salient reprisals which the debates, the sermons, 
the newspapers, and the correspondence of our earlier annals 
disclose, are here reproduced with as little reference to the 
bitter and vindictive spirit of the times as possible ; the pic- 
ture is mellowed in the retrospect, and we scarcely imagine 
the polemic and partisan rage that so inflamed the hearts of 
our ancestors. Perhaps it was wise and justifiable thus to 
merge in a genial and progressive view the unruly elements 
whence flows the now tranquil stream of the nation's intellect- 
ual life, and to the majority of readers, whatever may be their 
creeds, it is probably an added recommendation of a work 
like the present, that it revives no old feuds, and relates with 
comparative indifference the dissensions of the past. 

If there is one among the select intelligences of the Revolu- 
tionary era who may be justly considered as a representative 
mind, it is Franklin. At Versailles it was the fashion to honor 
him as the living type of republicanism, and his costume, 
manners, industry, and practical standard of life were deemed 
the legitimate fruits of democracy ; while at a later period, 
and to this hour, his name, more than any other, typifies his 
country in Europe. His scientific achievements and his 
patriotism doubtless originated his reputation abroad and 
at home ; but his maxims, letters, autobiography, use of lan- 
guage, and philosophy of life were eminently characteristic 
of New England, and, thus regarded, there never was an 
intellectual pioneer whose ideal was so thoroughly based 
upon use and so little cognizant of beauty. Science, indeed, 
might anticipate new and brilliant triumphs from such a 
votary, but Poetry folded her wings in despair, and Philoso- 
phy could find no scope, under his material wisdom, except 
for domestic economy and prudential aphorisms. A mind so 
devoted to fact, so imprisoned in the actual, so keen and de- 
termined in the pursuit of material well-being, so cautious, 
shrewd, and intent upon making the best of things as they are, 
was undoubtedly adapted to the wants of a young country. 
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Poor Richard helped many a youth of improvident tendencies 
on the road to fortune, and initiated habits of regular industry 
and frugal contentment where these virtues were essential to 
success. Respectable and prosperous families grew up under 
the influence of this household oracle, whose leading precepts 
were to improve time, save money, acquire knowledge, and 
avoid dissipation ; and, finally, to realize that grand idea of 
Franklin's countrymen, " Be the architect of your own for- 
tune." Yet while thus admirably fitted to guide the every- 
day life, and to illustrate the popular virtue and intelligence, 
of a young republic, Franklin, apart from his scientific discov- 
eries, does not make the appeal of genius to universal human- 
ity. For this he lacked the indispensable element of imagi- 
nation. His self-education and mechanical ingenuity, his 
simple address and acute observation, his plain English, his 
profound common sense, his knowledge of housekeeping, his 
tact as an ambassador, his genial humor, his keen perception 
of character, his constant industry, his naive frankness in the 
salon and astute wariness at court, were such a combination 
of available traits as the exigencies of his country and the 
discipline of his times evoked in a less degree in others, but 
in him were so harmonious, even in their versatility, and so 
effective in their action, as to constitute a normal type and an 
illustrious exemplar. In the immortal records of the mind, 
however, apart from immediate usefulness and social power, 
this order of intellect makes no such individual impress 
upon a nation's literature as permanently to modify its de- 
velopment. Its agency is practical rather than intellectual, 
that of a sage and not of a prophet. An Italian turns to 
Dante, an Englishman to Milton, and a German to Schiller, 
to awaken higher emotions than the scenes of ordinary life 
yield, to experience a wholesome awe, a divine beauty, and 
to realize his soul's capacity of " immortal longings " and dis- 
interested sympathies. In our view, this is the noblest office 
of literature, and those who render it are our greatest intellect- 
ual benefactors ; they are fixed stars in the firmament of mind ; 
they lift our regards and aims above the commonplace and the 
material. Franklin deals almost exclusively with time and 
sense, wisely indeed, and to good purpose ; but it is well to 
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be reminded of virtues more generous than prudence, of a 
goal more sublime than thrift, and of pleasures superior to 
material success. It is the triumph of Franklin's philosophy 
of life, that it laid the foundations of American prosperity ; 
but it is also the continued and extreme influence of this same 
utilitarian devotion and mercenary hardihood, that now keeps 
the heart and mind of the country on a mechanical level, iso- 
lates the votaries of independent thought and frugal art, exalts 
hand-work above wit, makes the intellectual harvest mean, 
and postpones the advent of strong, original, and universally 
recognized men of creative genius and fancy. 

One of the most obvious and suggestive facts in the early 
intellectual history of the country is the influence of the clergy. 
In the colonial times they principally represented the scholar- 
ship and ministered to the literary improvement of the people, 
and were, in fact, the only educated class. In many instances 
they combined the offices of pastor and school-teacher ; they 
fitted young men for college ; and from their ranks came the 
professors in the few high seminaries of learning which then 
existed. The most scholar-like commentators on the incidents 
and questions of the day, the most valued private counsellors 
in matters of taste and speculation, the oracles of local society, 
the annalists, sometimes the versifiers, and not infrequently 
the wits of the community, are found among the clergy. As 
a class they were the most influential, the most active in giv- 
ing expression to public sentiment, the best supplied with 
books, and the prominent representatives of culture, mental 
vigor, and social endowment. In the earlier portion of the 
record before us, their names are as successive links in a gold- 
en chain of erudition, intellectual industry, and patriarchal 
beneficence, which seems to bind in harmony the scattered 
interests of knowledge, as well as to elevate and hallow life by 
religious faith and zeal. Sometimes, indeed, we trace in their 
career the virulence of bigotry and the arrogance of priestly 
ambition ; but in general their labors were of inestimable 
value, giving a high and just direction to the national charac- 
ter, whereby, in after times, it proved of the honest and in- 
trepid temper that achieved political independence, and laid 
the foundations of a grand commonwealth on the basis of wis- 
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dom, fortitude, and Christian principle. The memoirs of this 
remarkable body of public benefactors, so judiciously sketched 
in the first volume of the work before us, afford not only the 
most beautiful pictures of a conscientious and useful life, but 
some of the most quaint specimens of writing, the most origi- 
nal phases of human character, and noble displays of apostolic 
self-devotion and manly simplicity. Around their memories 
cluster the most sacred associations of our history, and the first 
trophies of our literary development. The brave pioneers of 
the American Church, such men as Hooker and Davenport, 
initiated a severe but wholesome discipline. Roger Williams 
by his teachings and example reconciled the strictest faith 
with practical toleration. John Eliot, by his patient ministry 
among the Indians, won the title of their Apostle. Cotton 
Mather bequeathed a most richly characteristic story of New 
England colonial life, — the unfailing resource of the modern 
historian. Jonathan Edwards was and is the great meta- 
physical expositor of Protestant theology. The wit of Byles 
is a vivid local tradition. The character of Dr. Emmons is 
still cited with reverent affection. Bishop White's devotional 
services hallowed the memory of those discussions — than 
which none in history are more pregnant with great results — 
which led to American Independence. John Woolman was 
such a rare specimen of Quakerism, that he was beloved of 
Elia, and is the idol of Whittier. Dwight was one of the 
earliest of New England travellers and bards who gave elab- 
orate record to their impressions. Blair, Chauncy, Brainerd, 
Mayhew, Stiles, Linn, Belknap, Miller, Mason, and others, 
continue to indicate the true landmarks of our civilization, by 
the effects of their ministry at the altar, the shrines of learn- 
ing, and the fireside. Their literary work has indeed been 
superseded, and their places in the various churches they rep- 
resent were long ago supplied ; but as we contemplate the 
dawn of letters, education, social refinement, and national 
feeling, we must confess our vast obligations to these and 
such as these, — men who to moral courage and religious fidel- 
ity united a learning and a public spirit which leavened the 
crude material activity, and consecrated the patriotic aspira- 
tions, of our ancestors. 
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The editors recognize this clerical influence in their sketch 
of Chief Justice Marshall : — 

" This is one of many instances in which the great minds of America 
received their first discipline at the hands of the clergy. At a some- 
what later day, in Virginia, William Wirt, another legal eminence, re- 
ceived his first culture and generous love of learning at the hands of a 
clergyman, — the Rev. James Hunt, from Princeton. James Madison 
was educated by a clergyman, and also Legare. Hamilton in the West 
Indies was taught, and sent to New York, by a clergyman, Dr. Knox, 
at Santa Cruz, and two clergymen of that city, Drs. Rodgers and Ma- 
son, received him on his arrival. In New England it was the general 
rule. The clergyman was the sun of the intellectual system in vil- 
lage, township, and city. John Adams, in his early life, — we may take 
him as a fair type of self-culture, seizing upon all neighboring advan- 
tages, — was almost as much a clerical growth as a pupil of St. Omer's 
or the Propaganda. Throughout the South, the clergyman was the 
pioneer of education. This is a missionary influence which does not 
suggest itself so prominently as it should to the American of the pres- 
ent day. We are apt to think of the clergyman only in his relation to 
the pulpit, and confine our notions of his influence to the family and the 
parish, in those concerns of eternal welfare which are locked up in the 
privacies of home and the heart. These spiritual relations have, in- 
deed, the grandest and widest scope ; but there are others which should 
not be separated from them. The clergyman not only sanctified and 
cemented the parish, but he founded the state. It was his instruction 
which moulded the soldier and the statesman. Living among agricul- 
turists remote from towns, where language and literature would natu- 
rally be neglected and corrupted, in advance of the schoolmaster and 
the school, he was the future college in embryo. When we see men 
like Marshall graduating at his right hand, with no other courses than 
the simple man of God who had left the refinements of civilization for 
the wilderness taught, and with no other diploma but his benediction, 
we may indeed stop to honor their labors. Let the name of the Ameri- 
can missionary of the Colonial and Revolutionary age suggest something 
more to the student of our history than the limited notion of a com- 
batant with heathenism and vice. He was also the companion and 
guide to genius and virtue. When the memorials of those days are 
written, let his name be recorded, in no insignificant or feeble letters, 
on the page with the great men of the state whom his talents and pres- 
ence inspired." — Vol. I. p. 404. 

It is pleasant to note the early advent of a class of men 
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who have always appeared to us at once the most precious 
and the least appreciated ornaments of our race ; men who 
love knowledge for its own sake, cultivate intimate relations 
with nature, retain the simplicity of youth, are devoted 
seekers, benign, candid, and simple in their tastes, — in a 
word, what we understand by the generic term philosophers. 
Whether as naturalists, moralists, rhymers, patriots, — a cer- 
tain truthful, kindly, and unambitious character places them 
in strong contrast to the soldier, the statesman, and the pro- 
fessional man. Their position is less clearly defined, their 
spirit more disinterested. Of a tendency rather scientific than 
political, however far apart in renown and success, they are 
associated by mutual labors, kindred tastes, and, as is amply 
manifested in this chronicle, by frequent correspondence. 
Some of them are identified with invaluable discoveries, others 
with original speculations, and not a few with great practical 
devotion to the social welfare. The most charming episodes 
in this work refer to these philosophers. At their head, in 
some aspects of his complex character, stands Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and they are admirably represented in Philadelphia by 
William Logan, John Bartram, Rittenhouse, and Dr. Rush ; 
and in New York, by Cadwallader Colden and Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchill. In the same general category may be included Ben- 
jamin Thompson, afterwards Count Rumford, John Winthrop 
of Harvard, Crevecoeur, and Hugh Williamson. Jefferson par- 
took largely of this character, and so did Francis Hopkinson. 

Attention has been diligently bestowed by our authors upon 
historical gleanings ; and they have presented to us some 
curious specimens of primitive annals, such as the records of 
Captain John Smith and Benjamin Church ; while the data 
preserved by Peters, Prince, Ramsay, Belknap, Thacher, Gray- 
don, Minot, and others, have been better known and of more 
extended service. The crude germs of historical literature 
noticed in the first volume expand into elaborate and standard 
productions in the second, where the literary honors of Sparks, 
Bancroft, Prescott, Ticknor, and a score of more local annal- 
ists, are gratefully recorded. An ingenious compiler, in addi- 
tion to the facts and examples thus garnered up as illustrative 
of specific departments, might glean a copious supplement to 
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D'Israeli's Curiosities of Literature from the first volume of this 
Cyclopaedia. There are, for instance, the accounts of Samuel 
Peters and of Parke, the translator of Horace, of the printers 
Keimer and Rivington, of Lindley Murray, the primitive gram- 
marian, of Byrd, the Virginia " man of pleasure and literature," 
of Dennie, the pioneer of periodicals, of Weems, the gossiping 
biographer of Washington, of Hannah Adams, the first of our 
female authors, of Dunlap, the annalist of stage and studio, 
of Brockden Brown, the earliest American novelist, and others 
whose isolated struggles abound in original, quaint, and sug- 
gestive traits both of the romance and the reality of author- 
ship. There are also Joseph Green, Royal Tyler, Mather 
Byles, and R. T. Paine, Jr., the recognized wits of their day, 
whose sayings and doings are prolific of the humorous. Sul- 
livan's " Letters on Public Characters," and Wirt's Essays, 
reflect in genial tints the social characteristics of that period, 
as they dwelt upon the memory of a later generation. Nor 
are the poetic remains of the Colonial and Revolutionary times 
devoid of permanent literary value. The ballad literature, at 
once the most fugitive and the most significant, has been 
wisely embodied apart, and forms a curious study. We have, 
likewise, Anne Bradstreet, Peter Folger, Wigglesworth, Aqui- 
la Rose, Mercy Warren, and Godfrey, to illustrate the verse 
of earlier days, culminating in Philip Freneau, the bard of the 
Revolution, of whose life and poems we have here a most in- 
teresting and satisfactory account. Trumbull, Dwight, Phillis 
Wheatley, Barlow, and Alsop succeed, and the more feeling 
and polished rhymes of Clifton appropriately end this early 
flight of our unfledged Muse. 

Another noteworthy feature in our intellectual develop- 
ment was the advent of German literature. That extraordi- 
nary flowering of genius which introduced a new element of 
culture to Europe, was gradually made familiar in England 
by Mrs. Austen, Coleridge, De Quincey, and especially Car- 
lyle. The interest which the last-named author awakened in 
this country indicates the sympathy of New England scholars 
with his eloquent expositions of Goethe, Schiller, and Richter. 
The young students of that day, with the least inkling of the 
poetic faculty, obtained a fresh impulse and a life-long inspira- 
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tion from the best German writers, the effect of which upon 
their modes of thought and manner of expression became per- 
manently evident. Whatever private delight was thus real- 
ized, it cannot be said that, in all cases, the influence, at an 
age when the tendencies both of style and opinion are apt to 
become fixed, was invariably felicitous. Intellects of a pas- 
sive character, in which sentiment overpowered reflection, and 
imitative facility transcended original judgment, were rather 
unnerved than strengthened by this fond communion with the 
Teutonic bards and philosophers ; a vague, dreamy, artificial 
tone usurped, in such cases, honest Saxon common sense and 
clear utterance ; metaphysical terms were allowed to pass for 
profound ideas, and a generalized sentimentalism for genuine 
feeling; and thus writings, behavior, and conversation were 
tinctured with what, for want of a more definite name, is 
called Transcendentalism. On the other hand, minds of larger 
grasp and deeper intuitions derived the greatest insight and 
the noblest suggestions from the new and exuberant field thus 
opened to them. Its freedom of range and its ideal splendor 
lured them effectually from the limited and conventional ; and 
independence, courage, and power were the direct results. 
Americans have excelled in translating German poetry ; and 
this is one of the few instances of Transatlantic superiority in 
letters which has been frankly recognized by English critics. 
These volumes yield ample evidence, not only of a school of 
writers essentially modified by German associations, but of 
the large number of successful metrical translators from that 
prolific literature ; among them Longfellow, Hedge, Furness, 
Brooks, Dwight, Felton, Calvert, and Frothingham. 

More important, however, in a philosophical view, is the in- 
direct agency of the leading German minds upon our nascent 
literature. Perhaps Emerson is the most prominent living rep- 
resentative of this school. Its history and its culmination 
are well chronicled in the Memoirs of the Countess Ossoli, 
— herself a character mainly formed by its atmosphere. All 
must confess that there is a sparkle and a quaint charm about 
many of Emerson's essays ; that he preaches self-reliance with 
aphoristic eloquence ; that his images, his style, and often his 
subtilties of thought, gratify our sense of beauty. But, while 
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cordially admitting these merits, we must acknowledge that 
a habit of vagrant speculation, a love of saying things to as- 
tonish, a studied peculiarity of expression, and certain odd 
graces of style, evince of themselves rather premeditated ec- 
centricity than deep convictions. 

To record the means and evidences of literary culture, in 
the strict application of that term, has been the chief aim of 
the editors of the Cyclopaedia, — an aim necessarily modi- 
fied, however, in the first volume, by the predominance of 
theological and political writings among the Colonial and 
Revolutionary authors. This volume includes the period be- 
tween the translation of Ovid by George Sandys, published 
in London in 1626, and Pinkney's Travels in France, which 
appeared in 1809. In the second volume, American author- 
ship is exhibited in a more exclusively literary aspect. From 
Paulding's first book to the foundation of the Astor Libra- 
ry, we have a long and regularly increasing array of names, 
many of them of established reputation, identified with every 
department of literature, together with a new and important 
cluster of universities and associations, which have been es- 
tablished to meet the growing intellectual wants of a rapidly 
extended country. The improvement in style, the advent of 
fresh bards, whose artistic verse evinces a higher standard of 
taste, of elegant historians, aesthetic critics, novelists who de- 
scribe native scenery and manners, and, interspersed with 
these, that " mob of gentlemen who write with ease " which 
marks an era of prosperous national life, — all yield a rich 
contrast to the erudite, quaint, and more occasional writing 
of a previous epoch. Indeed, with the progress of their work, 
the authors seem embarrassed by the number and variety of 
literary aspirants. The record of each successive writer i3 
curtailed for want of space ; authors increase in number, and 
books in interest ; and the temptation to linger over favorite 
names and cherished productions grows stronger as the list 
draws to a close. The mention of still living writers adds to 
the interest as to the delicacy of the task, and the flowers of 
poesy, romance, and genial speculation become, at last, so 
numerous and inviting, that the old fallow ground is trans- 
formed into a garden, whose choicest fruits are the familiar 
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pride and luxury of the present hour. We renew our ac- 
quaintance with The Sketch Book and The Idle Man, with 
Hadad and Thanatopsis, Marco Bozzaris and The Spy, Chan- 
ning's Essays and The Scarlet Letter, Webster's oratory and 
Holmes's wit, the beautiful Scripture paraphrases of Willis 
and the early critiques of Everett; the example of scholars like 
Walsh, Verplanck, and Legare, — of genial local sketchers 
like Flint and Kennedy, — of fresh and adventurous travellers, 
such as Melville and Taylor, Mackenzie and Hall, Hoffman 
and Sanderson, — opens new and charming vistas in the pros- 
pect; Sparks reproduces the most interesting documentary 
annals of the Revolution, and Wheaton gains a European 
reputation for his Treatise on International Law ; a galaxy of 
female writers sheds pure light from the firmament of mind ; 
standard works, like those of Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, 
impart a certain permanent dignity to the roll of native au- 
thors ; a new order of pulpit orators arises ; and the casual 
but finished writings of professional men, to whom authorship 
is only an accomplishment, multiply, so that we are at length 
bewildered by the number and the merit of literary aspirants, 
and find ample cause for national felicitation and hope in the 
scope and the quality of our more recent literature. 

De Tocqueville, one of the few commentators on American 
life and institutions who have drawn broad philosophical in- 
ferences, predicted that our literature would be marked by 
" untutored and rude vigor of thought," and that the object of 
our writers would be " to stir the passions more than to charm 
the taste." This voluminous repertory of the past and actual 
intellectual life of the country falsifies his prophecy. New 
England, the most prolific nursery of authors, and for a long 
period the " Mecca of the mind " in America, has been, and 
is, more remarkable for the number of its disciplined scholars 
and finished writers, than on account of any original and im- 
passioned native literature. The occasional addresses, re- 
views, lectures, travels, and other incidental products of the 
pen in that latitude, are chiefly memorable for the familiarity 
they indicate with the best English classics, for the purity of 
their moral sentiment and the elegance of their style. They 
do more credit to the literary culture and the conservative 
30* 
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taste of that enterprising and educated section, than to its 
mental independence or local and social inspiration. The 
only writer who has bravely tried the traditions and primitive 
character of New England in the crucible of analytical imagi- 
nation is Hawthorne, and his " boldness and vigor " are 
chastened by remarkable finish of execution. Dana early ad- 
ventured in the field of ideal sentiment, tragic emotion, and 
psychological criticism, but was too soon, though quite natu- 
rally, discouraged by the inadequate pecuniary returns for 
labors too intense and artistic to be sustained alone by the 
praise of the judicious few. Boston claims historians second 
to none of the same tongue in patient research, refined collo- 
cation of words, good sense, and picturesque narrative ; some 
of her critics exhibit an Addisonian grace and a pure insight ; 
and not a few of her preachers have left behind them homilies 
of unrivalled beauty and eloquence. In rhetorical skill, in 
scholarly illustrations, in ready and excellent discourse, the 
average performance has been all that the most highly cultured 
society can demand. But these efforts have been occasional, — 
the temporary displays of acquisition and talent mainly devot- 
ed to professional or official toil. The same distrust of suc- 
cess which, at an earlier day, chilled the nascent fervor of 
those richly endowed for authorship, on account of its limited 
rewards and the extreme deference for English models and 
critics, has been perpetuated by the free competition open to 
Transatlantic writers. The demand of the literary market for 
native fruits has therefore been limited, while there has been 
casually manifest abundant evidence of ability in every de- 
partment. A singular feature in this programme or chart of 
American literature, accordingly, is the number of youthful 
aspirants whose devotion to the Muse and to letters has been 
as transient as it was full of promise ; and the remarkable 
versatility with which men of acknowledged literary aptitude, 
and even decided genius, have turned aside to more practical 
or profitable avocations. 

In other popular surveys of national literature, it is the im- 
aginative exuberance, the refinement of style, or the impas- 
sioned dramatic exhibition, that fixes our regard. As we 
ponder the critical record of Menzel, St. Beuve, or Muratori, 
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it is not so much a general popular culture that is mapped 
out before us, as the culmination of a few original stars, the 
triumph of a classic taste, the unfolding of a new language. 
Goethe and Schiller created a literature, which is signally im- 
pressed with their respective individualities ; Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio perfected the written expression of a modern 
tongue, and embodied the faith, the philosophy, and the taste 
of an intellectual revival ; Corneille, La Fontaine, and Vol- 
taire represent the canons of style and the freedom of specu- 
lation that distinguished their epochs ; and Hume was the 
centre of a new-born group of Scotch writers. In these in- 
stances a court, a political regeneration, a local pride and sym- 
pathy, or an ecclesiastical polity, shapes and fosters the display 
of select intelligences, whose light seems the more intense be- 
cause of the surrounding gloom. We habitually regard the 
great German authors of the last century as splendid per- 
sonalities, pioneers of a new era, miracles of genius. Dante 
stands to the eye of history, as well as to that of conscious- 
ness, in isolated grandeur, and the French dramatists are es- 
sentially literary attaches of Louis XIV., whose sphere is 
confined to Paris and the Academie Francaise. The Euro- 
pean men of note in letters are thus kings in their sway over 
the empire of thought. They do not indicate the range of civ- 
ilization, or the degree of popular culture ; their works are tri- 
umphs of absolute genius, and not expressions of the average 
mind ; their significance is more social than national ; they 
are beacons on a dreary mental waste, not landmarks of nor- 
mal fertility. To the poet, the scholar, and the thinker, they 
are infinitely precious, but their relation to the common mind 
is royal and august. The interest of American literature is 
different, not only in degree, but in kind. It holds out no 
grand, permanent, and universally acknowledged type of men- 
tal authority, such as the lettered roll of older nations can 
boast ; it suffers depreciation as a graft whose every variety 
of product is already recognized on the parent tree; it has 
been the offspring of exigencies, rather than the fruit of ample 
and cultivated leisure ; its inevitable trait is facility of adapta- 
tion ; its main purpose has been immediate, practical, and, for 
the most part, temporary ; it has sprung more from occasion 
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than moral necessity ; it has served use far more than beauty, 
and has lacked the support and finish derivable from patronage, 
organization, and established standards. No court circle flat- 
tered its youth ; no government offices made its favorites inde- 
pendent ; no exclusive association gave the prestige of a caste 
to its successful votaries. Until within a very few years liter- 
ature with us has scarcely risen to the dignity of a profession. 
American writers usually become so through a remarkably 
strong native impulse, or by accidental circumstances. The 
pen has been a most precarious resource, unless in the service 
of journalism. It is, therefore, as the chart of a people's in- 
tellectual development, of the growth of mental activity in 
the direction of literature, and of the results of popular edu- 
cation, that this work attracts the philosopher. We behold 
those primal needs of a young nation, religion and politics, at 
first absorbing the best minds, and gradually expanding into 
more artistic forms as the refinements of life increase, and the 
resources of civilization are multiplied. 

Another inference from this survey of what has been ac- 
complished here with the pen, relates to the characteristics 
and tendencies of the American mind. It is obvious at a 
glance that its basis is thoroughly and essentially English. 
There are the same earnestness in the advocacy of truth, prev- 
alent good-sense, gravity of purpose, strong domestic affinities, 
honor for courage, and attachment to freedom, which mark 
the literature of our mother country. The Bible and the 
ancient classics were the original fountains of discipline and 
sentiment in both cases ; the Elizabethan writers and the 
poets of nature and the fire-side equally formed the taste of 
the early orators of both countries ; and Addison and Pope 
were as obviously standards at a later era on this as on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Yet, with analogies, there were contrasts. Here was no 
venerable Oxford, where, enamored of learned cloisters, the 
scholar might luxuriate, for years, over the refinements of clas- 
sical lore ; no quiet German town with a literary court headed 
by a revered poet and exhaling the atmosphere of aesthetic 
enjoyment ; no statesman's table around which the most select 
intelligences of the land might weekly measure their reason 
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and their wit ; and, in a word, neither the leisure, the emula- 
tion, the sympathy, nor the outward encouragement favorable 
to profound attainment or assiduous literary toil. What of 
erudition or talent the American possessed, was called into 
service by the exigencies of the time. With a material pros- 
perity to achieve, a boundless wilderness to subjugate, a 
vast political system to organize, a positive sphere of active 
labor and love to fill, he could but snatch a casual hour to 
" behold the serene countenance of truth in the still air of 
delightful studies," to record his travels, indite a poem for 
the fete of his alma mater, finish up a speech to sway the 
electors, pen an essay for the columns of his favorite journal, 
or, perchance, hymn the joys and griefs of his domestic ex- 
perience. And yet, with these disadvantages, in the midst of 
external hinderance and ceaseless activity, how much of true, 
manly, efficient, and characteristic intellectual life has been 
realized, the work which we have now reviewed authentically 
and gracefully declares. 



Art. III. — Life and Times of Rev. Elijah Hedding, D. D., 
late Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By 
Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. With an Introduction, by Bishop 
E. S. Janes. New York : Carlton and Phillips. 1855. 

There are two classes of persons who permanently live in 
history, the man of thought and the man of action. The for- 
mer reaches forth into posterity, and leads it by the power of 
ideas. It matters little what circumstances surrounded his life, 
whether, as a Bedford tinker in prison, he writes a " Pilgrim's 
Progress " which finds a place in every home, becomes the 
delight of the man of taste, and a comfort to the heart of sim- 
ple piety, or, as England's Chief Justice, he dispenses the law 
of the realm, while he enunciates principles of philosophy 
which are seen in every turn of the lathe or revolution of the 
circular saw. On the other hand, the man of action leaves 
the impress of his personality on the world by what he does. 



